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ORIGINAL PAPERS. | 


ro THE EDITOR OF T*E NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 
CULTURE OF SILK. 

Sin—In the course of the last year, I received | 
a circular® from the Secretary of the Treasury of | 
the United States, issued in compliance with a! 
resolution of Congress, requesting such informa- 
tion as might be obtained upon the subject of the | 
srowth and manufacture of Silk, the management | - 
of the Silk Worm, and the cultivation of the Mul- 
berry Tree, as its appropriate food. Having pre- 
viously known that in several towns of the county 
of Worcester attempts had been made to prosecute 
this branch of domestic economy, I immediately 
instituted the inquiries suggested in the Secreta- 
ry’s letter. The result produced the most satis- 
factory conviction upon my own mind, that the 
srowing of silk might be pursued with great ad- 
yantage in most parts of this Commonwealth. I 
ler rnt that no particular skill, and but ordinary at- 
tention and care are requisite to the successful 
treatment of the worm. The white mulberry tree, 
the foliage of which is the best, if not the pecu- 
liar food of the insect, is of easy culture in a warm 
and deep mould, in almost any exposure. The 
soil which is favourable to the apple is equally so 
tothe mulberry. My personal experience has 
‘Hbwn, that it is rather prone to too great luxuri. 
ance for its strength, than slow to vegetate. Ii is 
readily raised from the seed, and I am told, altho’ 
of this I have no practical observation, that it may 
be propagated by slips or cuttings. It has often 
occurred, as matter of interesting consideration, 
that the condition of our Poor House Establish- 
ments in the country, especially those connected 
with farms, might be much improved by introduc- 
ing the culture of silk. ‘The feeble and decrepid 
would thus be enabled to constitute something to- 
wards their support, in the gathering of the leaves 
and the feeding of the worms, which require little 
more than the strength and facuities of a child; 
while the more vigorous might well be spared, suf- 
ficiently frem other occupations, to plant and dress 
the trees. 

The Worcester Agricultural Society, for many 
years, offered premiums for specimens of sewing 
silk, the product of the County, which were uni 
formly exhibited, and the bounty paid. Several 
families in the town of Dudley, and a few, in oth- 
er towns,are still partially engaged in this employ 
meat. The late Rev Mr Holcomb of Sterling,for- 
mer minister of that place, who had particularly 
attended to this business, spoke to me, with great 
confidence, of its profitable results. 

Thad not however designed this imperfect de- 
tail of personal observations. In the course of my 
attention to the subject of the Secretary’s letter, I 
fortunately applied to a friend and formemprofes- 
sional pupil, from whom I subsequently received a 
most instructive and interesting communication. 
The original was forwarded to Washington, but 
having preserved a copy, I trust I shall render to 
you and to the public no unacceptable service, in 
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See New England Farmer, vol. v. page 69. 





offering it to yout disposal, which was my only 


The figures pre fixed to the paragraphs refer to| 
the definite questions prepared 


render their recital unnecessary. 
With high esteem for you valuable labors, 
Your obedient servent, 

Boston, Feb. 27, 1827. 

Answer to inquiries respecting the culture of the 

Mulberry Tree, and the Growth and Manufuc- 

ture of Silk. Transmitted by George A. Turts, 

Esq. of Dudley, in the County of Worcester, to 

Governor Lincoun of Massachusetls, in compli- 

ance with the request of the latter. 

1& 2. The white mulberry tree was introduced 
into Dudley more than 40 years since. The seed 
of the tree was obtained from Mansfield in thes 
State of Connecticut, and planted. Silk was first 
made in Dudley in 1798, by one Capt. John Eddy, | 
who obtained the worm also from Mansfield. No 
varieties of the worm are kuown in this part of 
the state. 

3. No kind or species of the mulberry -is indig- 
enous in Massachusetts ; but the cultivated tree, 
—particularly the white,—growe luxuriantly in 
this vicinity. A deep mellow and rich loam suits 
the tree best. In this respect however the mul- 
berry tree is not peculiar, as soil of this character 
seems most congenial to almost all our cultivated 
trees. 

4, The experiment of feeding the worm upon 
the Red or Black mulberry has never been made 
here. Although the Black mulberry is the fa- 
vourite tree,and much to be preferred to the 
white in some parts of France, yet it is here be- 
lieved and boldly asserted that the worm will make 
no silk when fed upon the black mulberry, which 
is common to this part of the country. Whether 
this belief is founded on error or whether our black 
mulberry tree differs from that of France and Italy 
I know not. 

The following fact related to me by one of my 
neighbours who is engaged: in the business of 
weaving silk, may be relied upon as true. He in 
formed me, that short, on one season, of the white 
mulberry leaves, about the time the worms were 
preparing to wind, a quantity of the black mulber- 
ry leaves were given. The worms fed readily 
upon them, but -immediately nauseated and per 
formed their task of winding very imperfectly.— 
This effect upon the worms mht arise from no 
other cause than a change of diet. The Currant 
leaf and Briar has been used as a succedaneum in 
cases of necessity. The worm feeds and grows 
upon these leaves, but will not make silk from 
them. They are resorted to as a temporary expe- 
dient only, in the early part of the season, when 
the mulberry is not sufficiently matured. 

5. The method of cultivating the mulberry in 
this neighborhood is by standard trees. The tree 
is propagated from the seed and cannot be grown 
from the slip without difficulty. The seeds are 


sown in beds and in rows, two feet apart, in the 
same manner apple seeds are sown, where they 
are cultivated until they are fit for transportation, 
a period of two or three years. 


It is no uncom- 


1, 


-, object in hastily addressing you on this occasion. ibe cut down by the frost; but they shoot up again 


in the circular.— |The tree will ordi: 
| ‘They are so well explained by the answers, as to| in about four or five years. 


LEVI LINCOLN. | 
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mon thing for the gre ts during the first winter to 


\and grow with fresh a. vigour in the following spring. 
arily furnish food for the worm 
They may be strip- 
ped for that purpose as soon as the second year if 
the main branch or upright stem be left untouch- 
ied. The trees should be pruned and cultivated 
with as much care as a skilful orchardist would 
bestow upon his choicest apple trees. I am in- 
formed that the quantity and quality of the silk de- 
pend very much upon the perfection of the leaf, 

The mulberry trees have been sold from the 
nursery at from three to four dollars per hundred. 
It is thought that 160 standard trees may be plant- 
ed and grown upon an acre of ground with advan- 
tage. The experiment of cultivating the mulber- 
ry in the form of a shrub or bush has never been 
attempted here, but it is thought to be an injudi- 
cious mode of cultivation. One would suppose in- 
deed, that the perfection of the plant and conse- 
quently of the leaf, would be more likely to be ob- 
tained in the form of a tree, than in the form of a 
shrub or bush. 

6. Itis estimated that an acre of standard trees 
of moderate growth will make 40 pounds of silk. 
Three thousand worms are supposed to make a 
pound. The silk worm however is not numbered 
or sold by tule, but by measure. The dimensions 
or circumference of a silver dollar is supposed to 
contain 1000 eggs as the same are closely deposit- 
ed by the miller on the paper. 

7. & 15. In the selection of cocoons for sced a 
proportion of males as well as females is necessa- 
ry. A much less number of males, however, is ne- 
cessary, than females. The male cocoon is distin- 
guished from the female by its shape or form.— 
The male is more sharp or pointed atthe ends 
than the female. ‘The cocoons thus selected for 
seed should be those that are most perfectly wound, 
which may be discovered by pressing the ends 
with the finger. If thé cocoon is perfectly and 
uniformly wound, the ends will be hard and of 
equal thickness with the sides. The cocoons thus 
chosen are hung up in a room and suspended from 
the ceiling by a thread to prevent worms or insects 
of any kind from disturbing them. Ina few days 
the chrysalis is changed tothe miller, whose first 
appearance is almost invariably about sunrise and 
upon the outside of the cocoon. The millers are 
taken from off the cocoons and placed upon paper, 
when the male and female have access. The fe- 
males during the first day commence dropping 
their eggs. They continue to deposit their eggs 
from three to five days and then expire. The eggs 
adhere to the paper and the paper being folded is 
put into a close box to secure the eggs from the 
rats, mice, §c. and placed in the cellar. In the 
succeeding summer as soon as the bud of the mul- 
berry tree begins to unfold, the eggs are brought 
up from the cellar and placed in an upper room to 
hatch. The usual temperature of the season is 
generally sufficient for that purpose. Should the 
weather be cold and unpropitious, a fire may be 
made in their apartment. The eggs always hatch 
in the morning. As soon as the'worm appears, food 
should be furnished. It is not usual to remove the 
worm from the house to their intended place of 
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week until they have. cast off their first skin, w hich | (er way except it be so hard and Shaws as to jar| 
is in about one week. At the expiration of the | them, in whieh case, if it happens at the time of | 
first week, they are removed into a room or apatt- | ‘winding, the worm is apt to break its thread and | 
ment fitted up for their labors. ‘This room should | its labor is lost. 
be as dark as a common sitting room with all the | Cats, rats, mice, and all fowls prey upon the 
outer blinds closed or windows curtained. The! worm. Pismires and red ants are their particular 
worm always avoids the direct rays of light. he enemies, one of which will destroy hundreds of 
temperature of the apartment should always be | them in a short tine. 
kept at about summer heat. Incase of unusual! 12 & 13. The quantity of silk made in any ene 
cold the worms wilt.appear torpid, and seem to) year in this town has never exceeded 20 pounds. 
make no progress in their labours. The worms {It has generally been manufactured into sewing 
are fed upon tables and shelves. These lables or | silk, and has always found a ready market in the 
shelves are placed one above another, at a distance | immediate neighborhood. Most of the silk thus 
convenient for feeding. ‘They are from two to) manufactured has been of equal quality, at least, 
three feet wide and may be of any length, having | with that imported. All the varicties of colours 
ledges on their sides to prevent the worms from | ‘are obtained without the least difficulty. 
falling down. Care should be taken to keep the! 16, Greater efforts were made to raise silk dur- 
tables or shelves clean. It is usual however to ing our late war than are now made. The price 
change their bed twice or thrice only, while the | which the silk then commanded made it more of 
worms are small. The worm is supposed to suffer| an wbject. It is however still persevered in here, 
an inconvenience from being disturbed toward the ; to a limited extent. 
close of their labors. Yet the pructice of some is} To His Exe ellency Gov. Lincoiy. 
to change their bed even in their last week. The | RE AL ‘AIMED MARSHES. 
tables or shelves should have no communication | 
with the sides of the room or apartment where | ‘Vo. III. 
they are placed, and to prevent pismires or ants} Mr Fesseypen—The object aimed at in discus 
from ascending the legs of the tables or shelves,| sing the subject of diking salt marshes,has been to 
tar must be applied. In about four weeks froin the | show how far experience has been against it in this 
time the worms are hatched they begin to wind.— | part of the country 5 and that from the natare and 
They begin to leave their food and may be seen) | productiveness of our marshes, a change would be 
seeking a refuge fur that purpose. ‘I'wigs or | unadvisable. 
branches of trees with the leaves on must then be} Nothing is more remote from the purpose of the 
prepared. ‘he chesnut or whité oak twig is used, writer, than to disallow the great and impcrtant 
for the worm to form its cocoon upon. Some pre-| utility of diking, in many cases. This has been 
fer the one, some the other. The Jeaf of the ches- long and well established. But true judgment con- 
nut will roll with greater facility but is more like- | sists in its right application. 
ly to break and crumble than the white oak.—j| ‘T'’hus when banks are thrown up on the sea-coast 
These twigs or branches are usually placed at the | or at the mouths of rivers, and are so much under 
sides of the tables or shelves and bent over the! water as to bear very little and worthless grass— 
same, and brought so near the worm as to make it|or where a coarse rank growth is produced, like 
perfectly easy and convenient for the worm to as-\that on the Jersey and Pennsylvania rivers, the 
cend. The twigs may also be suspended from! project is worthy of all praise. In such cases the 
above for that purpose. mind is not left to balance between what is lost and 
The mode here practised of obtaining the silk | what gained—for little is putat hazard. Well tri- 
‘rom the cocoons is to put in abort one quart of|ed experience has established the fact, that in 
the cocoons into a vessel of boiling hot water.— | proper situations, and ata reasonable expense in 
(The water is not suffered to boil after the co- | the construction of the dike, the proprietor may be | 
coons are put in.) 
of which are cut square is dipped into the vessel | lieu of unapproachable weeds and waterbushes. 
to catch up the ends of the silk. By this meansa! So also with the diking of the salt marshes in 
wumber of small filaments are gathered which to- Nova Scotia—It has doubtless been attended with 
gether make a thread, and this thread is wound | great advantage there, and is most earnestly re- 
ontoacommon Reel. The expense of attending |commended by a writer, to whom agriculture is 
upon the wosms is not great, if the trees are con-| much indebted, under the signature of Agricola.* 
veniently situated. An active child of 15 years of 





uge is sufficient to attend upon 60,000 worms till | this very ingenious writer that however strong the | 


within ten days of the time of winding. For the | inducement, and whatever the success of diking 
last ten days two such children may take care of| may have been in that province, there is yet noth- 
them the first five days, and four the five last days. | ing in the nature and condition of their marshes, as 
A few years since, one woman in this vicinity took | described by Agricola, which would so apply with 
care of 60,000 and did her day’s work, every day, | us as to induce a like practice here. 
at spinning flax. First, Agricola describes the salt marshes of No- 
9. The experiment of raising silk in the open air| va Scotia as “ with the tide covering and leaving 
was never attempted here. It cannot possibly be} them alternately, and as land originally gained | 
done however. The exposure of the worm to che | from the sea.” The effect of this, where the tide 
epen air, to direct rays of the sun or to showers | rises over 40 feet, as in that province, in prevent- | 
of rain would be fatal, besides almost ali birds|ing the operation of the sun and air to sweeten 
prey upon the insect. | the vegetable product for so much longer a time 
10. Two crops of silk may be raised in every ‘than with our marshes, which are seldom covered, 
The second ,and for a short time only, goes very far in the con- 
erop will be inferior in every respect to the first | sideration of this subject. 
and it must be an injury to the trees. 
11. Thunder seems to affect the worm in no oth- 








Agricultural Society. 





Pe this writer says that i in “ in their natu- 
‘ral state they are of little value, producing only a 
very coarse herbage.” How dissimilar from ours 
are they in this particular. Our salt marshes pro- 
duce, it is thought, generally as much, or morc, 
than a good acre of average upland, say about a 
ton, and many of them more; whilst the coarse 
growth on the creeks and low places is of greater 
product, and partaking more of saline matter is 
carried into the interior for that reason, to season 
their coarse fresh hay. 

Thirdly, they are described by Agricola “as 
formed by the action of the currents and the un- 
ceasing motion of the tides, suspending or rolling 
forward in their waters, soluble and insoluble mat- 
ter, agitating and disturbing the slimy mass, and 
diffusing it on all sides to the enrichment of the 
soil.” They are also spoken of “as of great and 


cultivation, as abounding in clay and rich fat mud 
of teuacious and binding materials, forming, when 
diked, the richest and most valuable soll-nes per 
manently productive and with the iaterials so 
happily mixed that any xttempt to modify them 
would be injudicious and as likely to issue in de- 
terioration as in au uaprovement of them.” 

Our salt marshes on the contrary are wholly of 
the vegetable strata, loose and spongy in their 
texture. Of this description of soil Agricola says 
they have an instance in one county only “ where 
the marshes are of a light spongy nature, and can- 


the province.” Our marshes too when reclaim- 
ed are wanting in tenacity and other particulars 
which form a perfect soil. Decomposed vegetabl 
though the product of a rich soil, do not of neces- 
sity again resolve themselves into such; but be 
come a new material for the ingenious application 
of the agriculturist in the correction and formation 
of an improved soil. But it would be needless to 
go far in comparison where the circumstances so 
obviously differ in almost every particular. 

The proposition in Nova Scotia is to exchange 
a useless mud bank, or “ coarse herbage of little 





But it is proposed to show from the authority of} great and incalculable product. 


*Joun Youne, Esq. Secretary of the Provincial 


pesos by a judicious system of diking, confirmed 
there by the test of long experience, as highly 
beneficial, for a soil so «judiciously mixed that: any 


A broom corn brush, the ends | sure of a fruitful field for grazing, or for culture, in | attempt to modify it would be injudicious,” and 


, which Agricola pronounces perfect. With us it is 
to be considered whether against experience, and 
under circumstances totally different in principle, 
the culture of the immense traets of salt marsh 
shall be changed, and whether we shall reject the 
tribute derived from the sea, and thus forfeit a 
It has been said 
that distance and other inconveniences make the 
marshes of little value. How will this be, when 
our labour, our culture and manure are there ap- 
plied ? When instead of full barns and yards we 
take from our uplands to make up for what we 
have refused to receive from the overspreading 
tides. 

There are some observations of Agricola on the 
absolute necessity of recruiting even these diked 
lands, and of the benefit which the sea affords to 

marshes—for which I may hereafter crave room. 
T remain, yours with esteem, 
Boston, Feb. 28, 1827. JOHN WELLES. 
Erratum.—In No. If. on Reclaimed Marshes. 
page 218, 3d column, line 25, for ‘4 aeres,” read 
“40 acres.” 
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MARSHES. fer those inducements which were formerly so 
Mr Fessenpen,—lI read in your paper of the|strong for its culture. In quality itis surpassed 
7th inst. a communication from the Hon. Jonn|by other sorts. It was uncertain 25 years ago as 
Wettes, from which I learn from such informa- to its origin, though generally suid to be from 
tion as he has been able to obtain,“the uniform re- | South America. Of course | fear your correspond- 
sult of diking out the sea from salt marshes has /ent’s question will not be satisfactorily answered 
been decisively disadvantageous.” Believing a/in this particular. The next question your cor- 
further investigation of this subject may lead toj|respondent asks is “as to a coiwposition of lime, 
some useful knowledge, by which those who are |sugar, &c. as a substitute for oil painting ou 
inclined to make the experiment may be able with | houses.” 
more certainty to calculate upon the result, either | There was what was thought a very nsefal dis- 
from the situation of the marshes, or from other (covery made by a French Chemist communicated 
causes, is my inducement to communicate to you |to a literary society,which was translated, abridg- 
the result of several experiments in this town. j}ed and circulated in this country. The materials 
As early as 1739, the proprietors of Flots and | were sugar, rozin, oil, lime and skim milk. The 
Salt Marshes in the Little Harbor of Cohasset, as-| French writer spoke highly of it from his experi- 
sociated tor the purpose of diking out the sea ence. In Connecticut particularly and here also it 
from the marshes, and to regulate the flowing of | Was considerably used. As the chemist gave the 
the lower flats for the purpose of producing sedge | materials there could be no mistake but from dif- 
or couch grass. The dam or dike was built, but ference of climate. It very little if at all exceeded 
from some accident or neglect was suffered to de- common white wash, and cannot be recommended 
cay. In 1792 the proprietors rebuilt the dam and | for use. 
completely succeeded in converting the meadows! There is however a combination of materials dis- 


{about 100 acres) into English grass which from ' covered by Mr Hall of Boston for which he is a- 


that time to the present, has yielded a more cer- | bout to procure a patent. To this, probably, your | 


tain crop than almost any other land. , 
the meadows extend further than 30 rods from the | ter result. Yours, 
upland and abound with fresh water ee Dorchester, Feb. 21, 1827. 
There is also another body of meadows, near the te Rae Ty 

present harbor of Cobasset, from which the sea| ert 9 oe —s - weet 

was diked and with equal success, about the same | re nen we the . ope om, bes cee uy 

time. These meadows naturally yielded red and | ae oS ee ee, ee grati 7 at 

J erst of your subscribers, by giving it place in 

your useful paper. A FARMER. 


blue top with a variety of other grasses. More 
recently a mill pond lying between Cohasset and : : 
MP4. ater Spans, Serge West Boylston, Feb. 24, 1827. 


Hull has been diked, and with the same success, 
thes i o i which t ar, when ee. 

1e standing grass upon which the last year,wher ‘OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRODUCTION 
OF SUGAR, AS AN APPFNDAGE TO 
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on uplands it generally fuiled in consequence of the 
drought, sold for upwards of $500. These are the 
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None of correspondent alludes, and herein we hope a bet-_ 








of remarkably sweet juice, could be pressed from 
-asingle joint, near the bottom of the plant; thi: 
solves the inquiry respecting the object of the 
flies, and perhaps may lead to results of greate: 
inportance. 

Cuttings from two or three of the lower joints 
were saved, for the purpose of having them com 
pletely pressed ; but this, on account of their ripe 
state, their hard cane-like fibres, and my want oi 
proper means, was found to bea difficult task.— 
This delayed, for a few days, the cempletion of 
the experiment, and during this period, it was 
found, thatthe juice in thé plant, had undergon¢ 
the acetousand putrefactive fermentation, which 
prevents the ascertaining the quantity and quali 
ty of the sugar, by ‘evaporation and crystalliza 
tion, as had been determined. ° 

Considering that sugar isan article in increas 
ing demand, that the daily improvements making 
in the old branches of agriculture, are reducing 
the profits of the farmer to miaimui, and that su 

‘gar, in smaller or larger quantities is found in 
many vegetables; would it not be wise in our ag- 
riculturists, throughout the union, to make experi 

‘ments upon the cultivation of sugar. The quanti 

ty contained in broom corn, convinces me that 
| this plant is of sufficient consequence to command 
| their attention, and to procure for it a general and 
careful trial. The thing is deserving of experi- 
ment, at the north as well as at the south. The 
‘plant grows in every state in the union. It is 
|probable that the advantage will be with those 
| who have most heat and sunshine, provided the 
|people are equally industrious, and have this in- 
|dustry under their guidance of e;ua! skill and in- 
| telligence ; for, in all comparisons of this kind 
\ there must be taken into the calculation, as in 





only experiments known in this neighborhood, 
from which it is thought we may fairly inter, that 
in some situations salt marshes may be diked to 
advantage. { would remark however, that in one 
instance an attempt was made to improve a piece 
of these meadows by ploughing which did not suc- 
ceed, Yours, D. 
Cohasset, Feb. 15, 1827. 
LA PLATA POTATOES. 

Mr Fessenven,—l have seen no answer to 
your correspondent AMZ. in your paper of 12th Jan- 
uary last. I should be as weil pleased as he, or 
you could be, to know the origin of what is now 
called the La Plata i otato. But such has been 
the lapse of time since its introduction that I fear 
no additional knowledge can be had, iowever fer- 
vently we may wish otherwise. My experience 
has been as follows :—abovt 25 years ago, | was 





told that some one not far off had a potato called | 


the Long Red which produced wonderfully. 1 
sent and procured some of the seed. When the 
the crop was gathered, the product was truly as- 
tonishing. They were large and linked together 
in such irregular and various forms, that most of 
the letters of the alphabet might have been select- 


many instances, they have power, to more than 
COMMON FARMING. | 


compensate for some deficiency in naturul advan- 
Tt is a general, but probably an incorrect opin- tages. 
ion, that the sugar cane, saccharum oficinarum, | 
and a tropical climate, are our whole dependence, | EXTRAORDINARY RISE OF THE RIO DE 
for an abundant supply of sugar. Jt is true that! LA PLATA. . 
sunshine and heat, are essential to the production! In April 1793, a violent wind heaped up the im- 
of vegetable oils, salts, resins, &c. but it is equally ,mense mass of waters of this river to a distance of 
true, that all these are produced throughout the |ten leages, ¢0 that the whole country was sub- 
whole temperate zone ; and would it not be arro- mersed, and the bed of the river remained dry 
gant to say, that every discovery and improvement in such a manner that it might be walked over 
of which agricultnre is susceptible, has been al-| Witt dry feet. The vessels which had foundered 
ready made ? Agriculture, like all other arls, when and sunk were ail exposed again, and there was 
‘united to the sciences, will give results of which | found among others, an English vessel which had 
, we, at present, cannot form any conjecture ; and,) perished in 1762. Many people descended into 
|] am convinced that the time will come, when su-/| this bed, visited and spoiled the vessels thus laid 
‘gar will be obtained from plants not at present cul-, dry, and returned with their peckets filled with 
| tivated for that purpose, and capable of being rais- | silver and other precious articles which had been 
ed throurhonut an extent of country, not now sup- | buried more than thirty years in the deep. This 
posed possible. barewrqpenges lasted three days, at the expiration of 
| These observations were suggested by the fol-| which the wind abated, and the waters returned 
‘lowing circumstance; late last fall, there had | with fury into their natural bed. [Lon. Mec. Mag.] 
i been some sharp frosty nights, succeeded by hot) perkshire High School—The public will be 
| senekiny days; py Bee of these, i peticed ws dar sa | gratified to hear that a school of this character is 
|number of flies, of various kinds, swarming about) >). state of forwardness in Pittsfield, Masa. and 


some bundles of broom corn, holeus — that will be opened on the first day of June next. 
{had been recently’cat down; it was event that) py, large and beautiful ground, containing -20 


—_-— 





ed with tolerable precision. When offered at the | they were allured by something in which they 
table they were found so watery that it was soon! Were much interested. I at first imagined that: 
universally admitted that they were fit for cattle the heat and shelter, afforded by the stalks, had 
and swine only. , | brought them together ; but upon examination, no 
After a few years these began to decrease in| remarkable degree of warmth was perceptible ; 
number and size, and it was then said that the po- {heat and shelter therefore could not be their ob-; 
tato hail improved, and in the spring one en‘ of it ject; food next occurred as the subject of their at- | 
was mealy and fit for the table. Certain it is that 'emtion, and upon carefully examining the stems, I 
the great superiority of the crop has failed to of. | found that on twisting them hard, a table spoonful | 


} 


acres, lately occupied as a Canfonntent by the U- 
nited States, and sufficiently removed from the 
village, has been purchased of the government for 
this purpose, and very expensive brick buildings 
are erecting thereon. A distinguished Professor 
of one of our Colleges has been engaged to con- 
duct the school as Principal, and the ablest and 
best qualified assistants in all the requisite branch- 
es of education will also be employed. 
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THE FARMING INTEREST. 

ixtract from the speech of Mr Pearce, of R. I. in 

the House of Representatives, on the bill for the 
protection of the Woollen Manufactures. 

What class of the community deserves the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the Government 
more than the farmers? I would not give my! 
vote to aid an interest that would injure this. 


ings, in the worst of times. 


tions, as well as the history of our country, show | 


this. During our restrictive system, our embar- 
goes, our non-importation acts, and our war, none 
suffered more, and none complained Jess. They 
were not for rebellion because their interests 
were affected, nor did they array themselves in 
opposition to the constituted authorities, nor un- 
furl the banner of opposition. On this class of the 
community the primeval curse still remains ; the 
farmer has still to delve the earth, and to work, 
and labor, and live by the sweat of his brow; the 
earth is still taxed for a great share of our suste- 


nance, and cannot be cultivated by steain-power, 


water-power, or any of the labor-saving machines 
which modern inventions have introduced: under 
the most favorable circumstances, his profits are 
small, and never sure or certain. The agricultur- 
ists are never forgotten whea the exigences of 
the country require the aid of its citizens ; their 
lands are pledged, for the nation’s debt; and, 
whenever the tax gatherer, or the tax assessor 
calls, their estates cannot be hidden, or their prop- 
erty placed under a bushel. The farmer, by his 
labor, sustains nearly all, and his property is liable 
to pay all, 

Sir, if this interest is modest and unassuming, 
shall we neglect it? I trust not. 
five years, no intcrest has suffered so muchas that 
of the farmer. 
the staple; where large flocks of sheep are rais- 
ed, the wool-growers have incurred heavy expen- 
ses in improving their flocks ; 
recollect when a merino buck sold for $1,000. I 
can very well recollect the time when wool was 
sold at from $1 to $2 per pound, according to 
quality ; when, by the quantity, the sales were 
quick at $l and at 75 cents. But, sir, how stands 
the case now? Sheep of the choicest kind are 
sold at $3 to $4; and flocks at #1 or $2 per head; 
wool from 20 to 55 cents per pound. What inter- 
est has suffered so much, according to this state- 
ment, (and I voueh for the correctness of it,) as 
the wool-growers ? And what interest has better 
claims on the Government for aid and protection ? 
And what protection can be given but a home 
market. The calamities and sufferings to which I 
have referred are not confined to the Eastern 


States. Tie grain-growing States of New York, | prom 1,200,000 to 1,400,000 pairs of shoes are 


Pennsylvania, and other States, have their full 
share. But a few years ago, flour was 10 and $15 
per barrel, wheat $2 per bushel. What is now 


It | 
has been truly said, they never petition nor com- | 
plain, but are patient and quiet under their suffer- | 
Our own observa- | 


For the last | 


Where grain has been, and still is, | 


and I can very well | 


' enterprise of those I represent. But, sir, I am 


more in favour of the bill because it protects or is | 
calculated to protect and sustain, the cultivators 


of our soil, the interest of those with whom I be- | 
came connected by the earliest associations—in- , 


terests which, I trust, I shall never forget, and_ 
which I hope I shall never neglect. 





From the Hampshire Gazette. 
SALT. 
The duty on imported salt is 20 cents per 56 
‘pounds, which will amount to near 30 cents per 
‘bashel on Turk’s Island salt. The importation in) 
1826 was about four millions of bushels, and the 
revenue $800,000. The average net revenue for 
10 years has been about 650,000 dollars a year.— 
|The greatest part of this tax falls upon the farm- 
‘ers. As the cost of salt abroad is not over 10 or 
12 cents per bushel, the duty ranges from 180 to 
300 per cent—a much higher duty than the great- 
‘est luxuries pay. 
A bill for reducing the duty on salt to 10 cents 
‘per 56 pounds passed the Senate of the U.S. Feb. 


2, by a vote of 22 to 20. The bill was opposed on 
ithe grounds that it would reduce the receipts into 
‘the treasury, and operate injuriously on the do- 
jmestic manufacture of the articic. It was stated 


}that the manufactories of salt on the coast of Mas- 


;sachusetts were valued at two millions of dollars, 
,employed 1000 persons, and produced annually 
| 600,000 bushels, worth from 33 to 37 cents per 
\bushei. It was estimated that the New York salt 
isprings yielded annually about 1,000,000 bushels ; 
ithose of Virginia as much more; and other parts 
lof the United States 2,000,000; making in all 
.from four to five millions of domestic production. 





A LYNX. 

| About two weeks since, Mr Zenas Sikes, of 
Westhampton, had 14 geese destroyed in one 
night. Traps were set near the carcases, and the 
depredator, a large lynx, was caught. 

| We notice this animal for the purpose of cor- 
‘recting a very common error. The lynx is called 
‘the wild cat in almost all parts of New England, 
but these animals belong to differeut species, and 
it may be doubted whether the latter is ever found 
in the Northern States. The wild cat is of the 
same species as the domestic cat, and has a long 
,tail. The lynx has longer legs than the wild cat, 
‘its size is that of a middling dog, and its tail is 
|only five or six inches in length. All the wild 
leats, so called, tuat we ever saw or heard of in 
this part of the country had short tails.—Jbid. 





SHOES IN LYNN. 

The population of Lynn is over 5000, nearly all 
‘of whom are supported by the shoe business.— 
| made annually in the town, of an average value of 
hes cents per pair, making near 1,000,000 dollars. 

The females of the town earn more than 60,000 


their condition, notwithstanding the high price of | dollars annually by binding and ornamenting shoes. 


labor? Why, sir, wheat at 50 cents per bushel, | Millions of low priced fancy shoes have been sent | 


and flour at three and four dollars per barrel, and 
the same falling off in other articles. How can it 


be said that, in creating a home market for these 


articles we are taxing the interests of the poor, 
the interests of those who raise them? Sir, I am 
in favour of this bill: First, because I admire, and 
consider myself in duty bound to encourage and 


to South America, and sold at a profit. There is 
sixty tons of chocolate ina year. The Lynn fish- 
ermen at this time bring in 6000 pounds of fish 
daily.—Jbid. 





{ 


| A bill is before the legislature of Maine to abol- 


stead of being a source of profit. 


a chocolate manufactory in Lynn, which makes, 


AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Saratoga Agricultural Society, 
by Earu Srimson, Esq. 
(Concluded from page 244.) 

Tilling my land with hired hands, I found on 
posting my account, was running me in debt in- 
This induced 
me to try some other method, and after several ex. 
periments having for their object the economy 
of labor, the procuring and application of manure 
and the rotation of crops—the following has proy- 
ed the most successful. 

In the first place | drew a pian on paper arrang. 
ing the land into square and convenient lots con- 
taining from five to ten acres,haviny an eye to the 
convenience of water for each field and to the 
transportation of its produce to the barn where it 
was to be housed, but with no regard to the un. 
evenness of the surface on the swales of spring, 
land. This land cost about twenty-eight dollars 
peracre. I commenced fitting the lots and con 
tinued year after year in succession. The man 
agement of one may be taken as a specimen of th: 
whole. 

I removed the rubbish at an expence of ubout 
$2 per acre. The loose stones were then remoy 
ed and with posts and rails placed into permanent 
fence at an average cxpense of S6peracre. This 
expense added to the first cost of the land, makes 
an average of $36 per acre, excepting repairs o! 
buildings, when the land was fit for tillage. | 
then arranged my barnyards a little dishing,where 
it was convenient, for making and preserving ma 
nure. I drew into them in the fall a quantity o 
turf and dirt from the knolls around my buildings 
and the adjacent roads and yarded my stock upon 
it during the winter. This course I pursued for a 
few years until my crops so increased as_ to furn. 
ish me with manure ina sufficient quantity to give 
each of my lots a slight coat once in five or six 
years. Inthe spring it was thrown into small 
piles in the yard. In the fall commenced plough- 
ing with a good and faithful-ploughman who turn- 
ed over the sod about three inches in depth, and 
from eight to ten inches in width. The dry part 
was back furrowed into lands of twelve paces 
and the wet into lands from five to six paces wide 
leaving a deep dead furrow to answer the purpose 
ofa drain. I spread over it from six to eight three 
horse loads of manure per acre, and on the ériest 
and most barren I have added three or four loads 
of old leeched ashes—rolled it down with a roller 
five feet long and twenty inches in diameter. This 
| was done to pulverise the lumps, and settle the 
‘manure and land together.* 





| * Shallow ploughing and the application of ma- 
nure on the surface, is contrary to the common 
theory, as it is contended by some writers that 
the manure loses its ‘strength by evaporation, when 
|so much exposed to the sun. There may be 
some loss by the exposure, but not so much as 
Sera is by ploughing it in deep. I should always 
wish however, that the manure after being spread 
| from the wagon, might be immediately mixed witb 
‘about one inch of the surface, either with the 
; plough or harrow after rolling, as the decomposi- 
[tion is much quicker when it cemes in contact 
| with the soil, and in this situation it becomes 8 
| better conductor of the vegetable elements to the 
‘plant. Keeping the vegetable mould as near the 


protect the enterprise and exertions of the wool- ish all military trainings in that state, except the surface as possible, [ have found not only a great 


len manufacturers ; and I know the industry and 


annual one for inspection. 


/ preservation to the plant against the frost, heavy 
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This I have done both in the spring and fall—! was not to exceed ten dollars per acre, an aver-|%y barn by which four men and a boy, and a yoke 
the spring I have found the best time, but not so! age produce, 40 bushels per acre worth 624 cents | of oxen or a span of horses can thresh mere than 
convenient for carting manure. About the tenth per bushel. [took from this ground, the two suc-;| twenty five bushels per hour. 
of May it was well dragged, or ploughed with a ‘ceeding years from 24 to 3 tons of hay per acre. | Ir our farmers will but awake to a sense of their 
one horse plough; if ploughed it was harrowed, In this way the land was cle .nsed, enriched, and | interest—break the shackles in which eustom has 
down and if it was wet and springy it was cast into prepared for a further rotation of crops. }bound them—and pursue the proper method of 
small ridges by throwing two furrows together at The second rotation.— The sod was turned over clearing. fencing ploughing’ manuring and crop 
a distance of two and a half feet from the centre the last of August or first of September, manured, ping their land, the day cannot be far distant, 
of the ridges, but without disturbing the sod; then and rolled down as in the first instance. About, favoured as we are with an excellent soil, when 
cross-marked at the same distance. About the. the loth of September, | sowed it with red chaff;this county will rank with the most productive, 
fifteenth or twentieth of May it was planted witi bearded wheat one and a half bushels per acre and | and among the most wealthy in this State. Cal- 
eight rowed yellow corn, twelve quarts to an acre harrowed it in. The seed was prepared by wash- | Culate for yourselves, gentlemen the saving of ex- 
wet in a pickle made of six ounces of saltpetre,two ing it clean in a strong brine made with salt, and | pense in cultivating a farm after the lots are well 
quarts of boiling water, one gill of tar. This, immediately rolled in lime, and J let it lie moist)arranged and fenced, and the old rubbish and 
pickle was applied to the seed boiling hot, which twenty-four hours to prevent smut and insect. In |stones removed ; both as it respects labor, and 
was immediately rolled in gypsum and planted.—' the fore part of May, five or six pecks of plaster |implements of husbandry. When your lots are 
The head lands were planted with four rows of were sowed broad cast to the acre. The expense well prepared for crops, one horse with suitable 
potatoes for the convenience of turning the horse | of this crop including manure was about sixteen | ploughs and harrows, will answer all the purposes 


so as not to break down the corn. 'dollars per acre,—the produce from thirty-five to |of two, except to plough or harrow stiff sward or 
After the corn was out of the ground six or forty bushels per acre worth one dollar and twen-/clay. It is in the saving of labor and increase of 
eight inches, it was lightly ploughed both ways— ty-five cents per bushel. | crops that we must expect the profit of our farms. 


one furrow in a row, dressed out with ahoe and| Late in the fall or early in the spring I turned It has once and again been said that the poor 
plastered on the hill five pecks to the acre. After) up the old sod—harrowed aud planted it to corn. man cunnot afford to cultivate his farm in this 
twoor three weeks it was ploughed and hoed, Tilled as before mentioned except the barnyard | Way—but it is a grand mistake—it is the rich man 
as before without disturbing the seed, and sucker-| manure—the expense about fourteen dollars per ouly that is able to bear the prodigal waste of time 
ed before hoeing, leaving three or four stalks in, acre—had from eighty toa hundred bushels per and money in half clearing and fencing—halt 


a hill. The potatoes were hoed at the same time | acre worth forty-four cents per bushel. saving and applying his manure—half ploughing 
with the corn—the fifst time,the tops were cov-| In the fall or early in the spring I harrowed and harrowing—half preparing and putting in his 


ered about an inch and the hill left flat—the sec-| down the hills, and in the spring sowed it with | seed, and half harvesting and securing his crops 
ond time the tops were spread apart with the hoe|some spring crops suitable to stock down—sowed This is the way to make a rich man poor, instead 
and about the same quantity of dirt applied on the |and rolled as before stated, produce from 50 to 60 of making a poor man rieh. 
hills as before. The whole of this expense includ-| bushels if barley—from 25 to 35 if spring wheat, | Let me entreat those farmers who feel anfriend- 
ing the manure and interest of the $36 did ygotjand from 70 to S80 if oats—from 5 to 6 hundred ly to this society—those who are incredalous on 
exceed $19.50 per acre. pounds if flax, per acre; and afterwards for two tls subject, and those who do not believe that 
In the fall, | gathered or an average from sixty | or three years from three and a half to four tons such large crops can be produced as have been 
to seventy bushels of corn per acre &t for the crib of hay, or pasture in that proportion per acre. Some | frequently reported to this society, and attested 
which, at that time, was worth fifty-six to sixty | seasons, instead of sowing wheat on the sod m the by the best authority, to try the experiment on one 


cents per bushel ; and from four hundred and fifty | fall, I have turned it over in the spring, rolled and | lot and keep an exact account as respects quantity 
to five hundred bushels of potatoes, worth about} harrowed it, and sowed it with tree bushels of of crop and the true cost. 
sixteen cents per busiel. Afterthe corn was har-!sinall, or three and a half bushels of larve white I should be glad to see a liberal premium of. 


peas tothe acre. After they had been washed fered to the person who will raise the greatest 


vested, the hills were harrowed with a two-lorse 
drag. In the spring I ploughed just deep enough |in strong brine and rolled in plaster they were , quantity of grain the ensuing season upon an acre 
to turn up the old sod which had become a. fine| ploughed in on the top of the sod—when out of of old improved land, with the least expense, I 
vegetable mould for a spring crop, and after har-| the ground one or two inches, plastered five or six am well aware that impositions have been practiced 
rowing the furrows down, sowed it with barley,|pecks to the acre, and had from thirty to forty | upon this society, but shall this destroy it—No. 
washed in strong brine and rolled in plaster abeut | bughels per acre—then in the fall, turned back the | Let us rather cherish it—it has already been 
two and a half busheis of seed per acre, harrowed | sod and manured it, sowed it with wheat as before | productive of great good. 
it and before cross-harrowing it was seeded with | stated, and have had from forty to forty-five bush-| There can be no doubt but ia the past year one 
four quarts of the large red clover seed and three; eis per acre. The third season have taken a crop thousand bushels more grain have been raised in 
pounds of timothy. After the barley was out of, of from eighty to one hundred bushels of corn per |the town in which I reside through the stimulus 
the ground one or two inches, it was sowed broad | acre. And the fourth stocked it down with bar-j0f this society, and that other property has been 
cast with plaster, five or six pecks per acre, and ley. This 1 have found a good course when my | increased in the same proportion, amounting to 
rolled down to pulverize the lumps and smooth the | ground was in heart so that it would answer to; more than one thousand dollars—Admitting the 
surface for mowing. The expense of this’ crop! take from it four crops of grain before stocking | Same competition has been produced in other towns, 
rains, and severe drowth, but the sod below ab- | phot nig Ween this mode of husbandry, as will hvaham, Pg vimanas mpg bese napa | ~~ = 
sorbs the wash of the manure and thus prepares | appear from following ext the shove. celculations, |ereeeee the property bn Se Sate eee 
it well when turned back for "the next crop. As ae ae nee afforded me 0 handsome profit, . eawenty oe ae Camene — serps “yl 
our new lands are much surer for, and more pro- . zee a of stock.—I have as yet paid but pose Agricultural Societies equally cherished in 
ductive of crops, where the vegetable mould is all | i SE Oh SHS TA at Reentey. ew a te os ranean yp oe | 
on the surface the nearer I approach the same over | would observe that the stock should always in thle state through their influence of more than a 
principle in cultivating the soil, the better I sue be proportioned to the. size of the farm, that they | aiiton ane Shak Gea eee se 
ceeded in raisiag crops. ny ena ene a paral taal may on on one hand be kept in good condition,, Can any man have proper views of nationa| 
efit from three loeds of manvre applied as above oa ~- other consume all the hay and other bermaain ape "s —— ry ona roe S ae yi “ 
stud Coun Geeta Genehen. anahed ie deep. heed which is grown on the farm, country, . instead of ernaggeem.. wou = 
am of opinion that the stiength of our soil could | I cannot close. this address without recommend- | bia vetee tee wihevewing vest! Bete oslone 
: 5 . é ing to the members of this society more attention state from an institution productive of so much 
never be exhausted with a proper rotation of CTOPS 'to the implements of hu: bandry, especially those | good. 
ely ern poe pasate «hag aaa which diminish band labor ; particularly the horse | Laudable and becoming exertions, are made in 
properly applied to the snifese This I think ia rake. With this implement one of my workmen this _— land of peace and plenty, to instruct our 
hice folios fied “ah er .. f eek s . with one horse and boy to ride, raked in three | youth in almost every art and science, and shall 
rast > erl y — : 4 wa ne a zn! 4K-! hours five acres of grass, yielding three tons per | we not look forward with fond anticipation to the 
tee recta a recat cra ae ig phew acre. Also machines for threshing and cleaning | period as not far distant whew we shall have sem- 
ost eotgn et ii i ; omg if SON grain. T have one, of Ballou’s patent, erected in | imaries also for teaching this most important, 
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though much neglected art,—the art of husband- fident, that a little care would supply this country | 
ry. It isthe fountain from which we obtain oar | with the best grapes. 
wealth and earthly happiness. Let us then con-| S1x—You will partake of the satisfaction I have 
tinue to unite our exertions with the exertions of in announcing to the amateurs of the cultivation of 
those who have recommended and patronized the | the vine, that the experiment which I have made, 
best interests of the State, until the science and! of leaving a great number of my vines without 
practice of agriculture shall excite that universal covering the present winter, has succeeded be- 
attention which its high importance demands. ‘yond my expectations, notwithstanding the weath- 
To the ladies who patronize this Society after) er has been so severe. ‘The thermometer has fal- 
what they have here exhibited of their industry len, several nights, te 28 and 30 degrees below 
and economy—those brightest ornaments of the the freezing point ; and worse than that, the rain 
female part of community,—compliments are use-' which fell during two days, and froze on the trees, 


less. The works of their own hands praise them.|threatened the greatest danger to the vines; yet. 


May others be stimulated to go and do likewise. | they have resisted all those attacks without re- 


ee ceiving the least injury, and remain as if they 





are all the 24 species I have sold at 8 dollars the 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 2, 1827. | dozen, a printed description of which may be had 
==> at the bookstore of Mr Hay Stevenson, No 257 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURE OF SILK. | Broadway. 
The communication with which we have been! The question, so important to this country, 


NEW ENG LAND FARMER. 24 passed the winter in France. Among these | 





honored from Goy. Linco.n,(which is given on the | whether the vine can withstand the severity of the | 
first page of this paper) together with the report winters, and particularly such a winter as we are | 


of Gro. A. Turrs, Esq. will be highly appreciated | now escaping trom, is then decided. These vines 
by all enlightened men, who feel an interest inthe are without any protection, exposed to every wind, 
prosperity of the United States. There is a fair and they have not suffered. Nothing, then, need 


prospect, that silk may, at so distant period, be- 
come a staple commodity of New England,—an 
article as well for exportation as home consump- 
tion. Where interest and intellect unite with the 
spirit of enterprise characteristic of the citivens of 
the United States, we may safely calculate on great 


prevent the cultivation of this excellent fruit on a 
larger scale. The newspapers are the propaga- 
tors of every thing interesting ; and I must take 
this opportunity to acknowledge the disinterested 
manner in which the editors have treated me.— 
They have shown how sincerely they wish the 


and beneficial results. | general introduction of the vine, which would be a 
We have likewise on hand other valuable com- esting benefit to the country. 
munications and documents relating to this subject, Yours respectfully 
which will soon appear in this paper. Among these ANDRE PARMENTITER. 
is a manuscript pamphlet on the silk worm, written, Horticultural Garden, Brooklyn, L. I. Feb. 1827, 
(sixty-six years ago,) by a gentleman in Europe, | bi 
and transcribed under the directions of one of the! Remarls by the Evtitor of the New England Far- 
ancestors of a distinguished family in Connecticut. | mer.—We should be happy in being assured that all 
This pamphlet is said to have been the principal | the species of vines alluded to inthe foregoing ar 
cause which induced some ingenious and enterpris- | ticle by Mr Parmentier can withstand the severity 
ing individuals to attempt the manufacture of silk | not on!y of New-Yorx but New-England winters. 
in Mansfield, Con. where it has for many years} But a tria! for a single season can give us notuing 
been raised to the benefit of the public, as well as | decisive on the subject Besiies we fear the sea 
the emolument of those concerned. For this valu-| son of trial for the present year may not yet have 
able document we are indebted to a gentleman who ‘arrived. We have always understood that plants 
has before laid us under obligetions, for which he are less liable to be destroyed by continued anil 
will accept our thanks. | uniform cold weather, even of very great severity, 
We have likewise received an interesting arti- | than by sudden alternations of frost and thaws. 
ale on the culture of silk, from the pen of a gentle- | Sudden variutions of temperature, by alternetely 
man from Europe, who has been conversant with |contracting and dilating the fibres and sap-vessels 
the business in some large establishments. ‘of vegetables, may prove fatal to sach as are not 


. \fitted by nature nor habit to endure such changes; 
(> An able and elaborate article, on the Manu-| while greater variations, if gradual, might prove 


Sacture of Cider, from Judge Bur, of Albany, was harmless. Thus we say of wheat, which is sowed 
received too late for this week's paper. 


From the New-York Daily Advertiser. 





jand begins to vegetate in autumn, but dies before 
|the next growing season that it is winter-killed, 
mil | when, in fact it. is most commonly spring-killed. 
VINES. ‘It will remain verdant, whether covered or not 


We give publicity, with pleasure, to the follow- covered wii snow through the winter, and per- 





{ 


tivators of the Vinein this climate. He has dis- ; . : : . 
covered, by actual experiment, that a great varie- |%" °?¢” winter, in which there is but little snow 
? é 7 ~\s 


: : . i me ti in March or April, and yet, by 
ing facts from Mr Parmentier, so important to cul- haps till some time in go ig ae poe Bes, 4 
. ‘ P ; subsequent frosts be destroyed. What is called} 


ty of the choicest Vines of the north and south of |S ™ost apt to prove destructive to clover, winter | 
J 


rance are able to resist uninjured such severe 8™'? Sc. and probebly to vines 


— sibs . 
weather as we have lately experienced. We think | a ifit od true that Mr ee grees ser = 
we may safély recommend the cultivation of these |C@¢""e: Without coverinz, the winters of Mong 


wines to farmers and private gentlemen. A num- | sland, and the grapes they may produce will ri- | 


ver of stocks transplanted from Mr Parmentier’s |P€" '" the open air of that climate, it does not 


vineyard last season, within our own knowledge, penne Gist th 7 could witherans ‘6 eon oe 
have flourished extremely well ; and we are con- \"T@ '° most parts of New England. The latter is 


| situated farther north, and its interior further from 


7 eo — — — 
the sea; from those circumstances, the mean tem. 
‘perature of our climate is less ; and tender exoti 
plants might flourish in Long Island, but perish in 
New England. So far as we can learn, cultivators 
in the neighborhood of Boston have rarely if ey- 
er succeeded in cultivating vines of foreign ori- 
gin, without laying them down, and covering 
them during the colder part of the season. Some- 
thing however, may be anticipated from such vines 
becoming acclimated, or accustomed to our cli- 
mate; and in time so far naturalized that they 
_may prosper in situations and aspects which have 
generally proved fatal to them. We wish Mr 
Parmentier all possible success, and think highly 
,of his merits as an able horticulturist, but believe 
it our duty to warn such as are disposed to cullti- 
|vate the vine not to be too sanguine in‘their ex- 
pectations of procuring grapes of foreign origin, 
which will brave the rigours of New England win- 
ters through a succession of seasons without shel- 
ter. 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 

The papers from the interior of the southern and 
south western portions of the Union are filled with 
complaints of the unprofitableness of cotton plan- 
tations. They enter into elaborate statistical cal- 
culation to show the necessity of some new spe- 
cies of culture. The different Agricultural So- 
cieties of South Carolina have formed one genera! 
State Institution, at a recent meeting of which the 
‘following resolutions were passed : 

* Resolved, That it be recommended to every 
,member of this society, to use his best efforts for 
‘promoting in his respective district, the enlture of 
some staple, suited to our climate, and which may 
divert the attention of planters from the culture of 
cotton, now produced in excess. 

Resolved, That a premium of forty dollars be 
awarded to any experimentalist who shall succeed 
in introducing such new cuiture, on a space of 
ground not less than one acre.” 

The new cultivations which seem to be most in 
favour are those of the vine and silk. In various 
parts of the Southern States they have both been 
tried with considerable success. The present is 
a favourable opportunity to push these experiments 
still further, since the cotton culture is so unprofi- 
table. The climate of that part of the Union is 
admirably adapted to both. 

Resolutions have passed the Legislature of 
North Carolina, in favour of Frances Morceau, of 
Wilks county, giving him in fee simple 500 acres 
of land on the Bushy Mountain, for the purpose of 
making experiments in the cultivation of the vine 


NS 


JUDGE BUEL. 
The Hon. Isare Vill, Editor of the New Harp- 
shire Patriot, in rcpublishing from the New Eng- 
land Farmer some valuable agriculturs! observa- 
{tions in answer to the gentleman who sent the 
‘communication, and who appeared not, personally, 
to know Judge Buel, makes the following pertin- 
}ent and just remarks as to the character and use+ 
ful labors of that distinguished friend and promo- 
ter of the interests of the plough. .dmer. Farm. 
“Our respected correspondent is informed that 
Judge Buel was educated originally to the busi 
ness of a printer—that he was editor and poblish- 
er ofthat valuable political paper, the Albany Ar- 
‘gus, during and subsequent to the last war—that 
| by his industry and perseverance in business, he 
obtained a handsome property, sold the newspaper 
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establishment, and purchased the ground for a COOKING CABBAGE. | 
farm in the vicinity of Albany, about ten years} We cannot here pass over the advice of Bruy- | 
ago—ground, which before he entered upon it,’ erinus, respecting the preparing of cabbage for | 
was deemed to be of little value for the purpose |the table. “I must,” says he, “ expose an error, | 
‘a farm. is g i as made | which i ! rnicious, i - . 
of a farm. On this ground duc ge Buel has made which is no less common than pernicious, in pre-| horticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 
such a farm as that he obtained several years ago, paring cabbage. Most people, in consequence of ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
a premiurn of the Agricultural Society for the best! the ignorance of their cooks, eat it after it has| sorts and most healthy aud vigorous stocks the present 

and most profitably cultivated farm in that flourish- been long boiled, a circumstance which does | autumn. 
ing county. Judge B. labours with his own hands-on} not a little diminish both its grateful taste and - ppacamer¢ & Co, “yrre personally to i inoculating 
his farm; and although commended for generous salutary qualities. But observe, that those who! “” engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purchasers 


pit : , . | may rely with confidence that the trees they order wi!) 
hospitality, and ready always to make any sacri-' have a more polite und elegant turn, order their| prove genuine. . 





— 





JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co's 
Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near New 
y York. 

IN behalf. of the proprietors of the above 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders of 





fice in trying new experiments where there isa cabbage to be slightly boiled, put into dishes and| 
seasoned with salt and oil; by which method they | 
assume a beautiful green colour, become grate- | 
ful to the taste, and proper for keeping the body | 
soluble. This circumstance ought not to be for-' 
gotten by those who are lovers of cabbage. | And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 
The ancients boiled their cabbage with nitre,| and expénse of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 
which rendered it at once more grateful to the pal-_ ge saties of Oa mee ‘wel 
ate and more agreeable to the eye.” | + ton Oo aoe emmreg. Ao ks reese ey known 
hillips’ History of V bles and has been so we sustained that | take leave to re- 
[Phillips’ History of Vegetables. ]} fer those in want of trees to any of the Horticulturists 
Le OFS a oaeeiparines ste | in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration 
CURE FOR INFLUENZA. | is desired, I invite those who wish to be thus satisfied- 
Guinea Pepper.—The following receipt is the | to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. 
Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 
to ZEB. COOK Jr. 
Rogers’ Building —Congress Street. 


~ PRICES OF COUNPRY PRODUCE. 


reasonable prospect of success, is said to be con- 
stantly increasing in wealth from the business of 
farming merely. A brother of the protession, and 
and a co-worker in the great cause of the country 
during a dark period of our history, we allude to 
this gentleman not without feelings of complacen- 
cy and pride. He has been, and continues to be 
honoured with a due share of confidence from his 
fellow citizens—he has been a member of the le- 
gislature, and is now, we belive, a Judge of one 
of the courts. His best fame, however, rests in! 
his merit as @ practical and scientific farmer: his 
essays on agricultural subjects, not Jess than his 
personal example, rank him among our public bene- 
factors; and his name deserves to be placed on 
the same page with that of Bensawin Frankuin.” 





Mr Prince’s Linnean Garden and Nursery.— 
This nursery, we believe, is now by far the larg- 
est in North America, covering an extent of thirty! 
two acres. The collection of Green House plants, 
alone, now enumerates upwards of 20,{00. The 
collection of Fruit Trees, Bulbous Flower Roots, 
&c. is still more extensive. To show with what 
cure trees and vines are packed at this nursery, 
we can state, that of 25 varieties of apple trees, 
and nine varieties of grape vines, sent by Mr 
Prince to a gentleman at Alabama last season,— 


only one apple tree died. The whole were 2 months) 


and 7 days in the box before they were opened at | 
Mobile. 

It will be seen by an advertisement on our last 
page, that Mr Russell, pubbisher of the New Eng. 
land Farmer, and Mr Newell, have been appointed 
sole agents for this vicinity. 





The Arts in France.—In the article of plated 
goods, the French seem to surpass the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham. A method has been discov- 
ered there of making coffee pots, &c. of one piece 
of metal, and cheaper than the old method. Pins 
are also made ata single operation, of which the 
head and tail are of one piece. Immense num- 
bers of classical books are stereotyped in an ele- 
gant manner, and afforded at very low prices to, 
every country in Europe. 





During a late fire in New York city, the pro- 
prietor of a caravan of living animals found it ne- 
cessary to remove his charge. The Elephant, 
after coolly surveying the flames, moved on at the 
command of his master, and the Lion suffered 
himself to be led by the nose through the crowd, 
with as much docility as a hound. 








Contributions for the Greeks are making in nu- | 
merous places with great spirit. It is anticipated | 
that $20,000 will be collected inNew York. | 





_ Succession in Ofices—Among the Governors of 
Connecticut there have been two ‘T'rumbulls,father 
and son; two Griswolds, father and son; three | 
Wolcotts, father, son, and grandson. 


The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re- 
ceive orders for any quantity of 
FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS, 


| the subscriber, by power of attorney and otherwise, to 


famous pepper medicine for the cure of malignant, 
influenza and sore throats ; which has been found | 
highly efficacious, and is recommended as a pow-| 
erful diaphoretic [promoter of insensible perspi- 
ration] stimulant [exciting to action! and antisep- 
tic [resisting putrefaction. } 

Take two table spoonfuls of small red pepper, 
or three of common Cayenne pepper, add two of 
fine salt, and beat them into a paste; add half a 
pint of boiling water. Strain off the liquor when 
cold, and add to it half a pint of very sharp vine- 
gar. Give a table spoonful every half hour as a 
dose for an adult,and so in proportion for younger 
patients. Perhaps this medicine might merit a 
trial in yellow fever. [Ibid.} 











WHEREAS certain privileges have been granted by | 


several persons for the purpose of selling Pope’s Patent 
Thrashing Machine—this is to give notice, that said 
privileges, and all powers either written or verbal, are 
herewith revoked and made void. 

Purghasers are requested in future to apply till fur- 
ther notice, for Pope’s Improved Hand Thrashing Ma- 
chine to J. R. NEWELL & CO. or to J. POPE, 

March t Boston. 
Further supply of Seeds. 
Just received at the Farmer office and Agricultural 
Establishment, No 52 North Market street, Boston, 
12 bushels early seedling Peas, various kinds. 





6 ‘ Canary seed, 

1 ‘* Rape seed, 

1 ‘ Hemp seed, 

6 ‘ Early Potatoes, 


For sale, wholesale and retail. March 2. 





-1 Gardener. 
WANTED—a Gardener of good character. Apply 
at this office. Ate Feb. 9 




















FROM! To 

APPLES, dest, bbl | 200} 2 25 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - ton. | 85 00) 87 50 
pearl do. - - - = {105 00/107 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush) 1 62! 1 87 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - |bbl.| 9 23) 9 50 
cargo, Nol, new, - - | 7 50) 8 00 
© 6No 2, new, - - |} 6 00! 6 50 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | lb. | 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7 9 
skimmed milk, - - 3 6 

FLAK - - © = 2s © © « 
FLAX SEED - - - + - = /bush 90) 1 00 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St /bbl.| 6 12; 6 25 
Genesee, “ee 58 7} 6 25 


lbush 62) 90 


Rye, best, - + 
GRAIN, Rye - - état 


Corn - ee gh 75| 82 
Barley - a: Ris | none 
Oats - - so - 50) 52 
HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, + | Ib. 9) 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 10) 15 
LIME, - - += = = cask 70) 90 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 75 80 


PLAISTER PARIS retails at 


PORK, Bone Middlings, new, |bbl. | 12 00 13 00 











navy, mess, do. 10 75 1140 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 10 75,11 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - {bush} 3 50 
Clover >) 6a ee 11 13 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 35, 50 
do do unwashed 25 35 
do 3-4 washed 30 35 
do 1-2 & 4 do 25, 33 
Native - + + do | @& 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort | 35 40 
2d sort 28 32 
do Spinning, 1st sort | 30 33 
| ' 
PROVISION MARKET. | | 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - |. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ; 6 8 
“ whole hogs, , * - 43 6 
VEAL, - - - © 2 © © by 6, 10 
MUTTON, ----+-- % 4 » 
POULTRY, -« > 2 eos “Fy 3 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - . vert 1" 20 
~~ OO 
lump, best, - «. - : 22 
noo, * © os © eS 28 2 2 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 90! 1:00 
Indian, do.- . - = 90) 1 00 
POTATOES, ° o 45 50 
CIDER, liquor, (new) - - + [bbl,| 4 7% 2 12 





eee 

















THE SEASON. 

We have now had severely cold weather for 
more than seven weeks, with the exception of a 
few thawing days, and the ground has been cov- 
ered with snow to the depth of from two to four 
feet. Eight days ago the snow was about four 
feet deep in the woods on an average, and the 
roads, yards, and small enclosures were filled—in 
some places to the height of 12 or 15 feet. We 
have heard of several dwelling houses in this 
county and Hampden, against which the snow 
drifted so high in some of the late storms as to 
completely cover the doors and windows of the 
lower story. Many of the roads are impassable, 
—farmers find it extremely difficult to get fuel 
from their wood lands—many children are detain- 
ed from the public schools,—and the churches 
have been almost empty on some sabbaths. This 
is altogether an old fashioned winter, though not 
so severe as some that are recorded in the annals 
of New England. We find the following account 
of cold winters in Mr Webster’s “Letters toa 
young Gentleman.”-—Hamp. Gaz. 

«In 1637 or 8, the winter was noted as unusu- 
ally severe; the snow lay about four feet deep 
from the middle of November to the first week in 
April. But the winter of 1641—2 was of the se- 
verest, kind. Boston bay was a bridge of ice as 
iar as the eye could see—and the Chesapeak also 
was frozen. The Indians told our ancestors that 
such a winter had not been in forty years. A sim- 
ilar winter oecurred in 1697—8. The 14th day of 
December, O. S. 1709, was supposed to be the 
coldest day that had been known in America. In 
February, 1717, fell the greatest snow evér known 
in this, or perhaps any country. It covered the 
lower doors of houses, so that some people were 
obliged to step out of their chamber windows on 
snow shoes. There was also a terrible tempest.— 
Eleven hundred sheep, belonging to one man, per- 
ished. One flock of a hundred, was dug out of a 
snow drift on Fisher’s Island, where they had 
been buried to the depth of sixteen feet. This was 
twenty-eight days after the storm, when two of 
them were found alive, having subsisted on the 
wool of the others, and they sustained no injary.” 





Sententious Sentences. 

Leave your purse and watch at home, when you 
go to the Playhouse, or an auction room. 

Early rising will add many years to your life. 

Dine late; it makes the day longer, and saves a 
supper. 

Take your Tradesman’s receipt though you pay 
ready money. 

Never pay a Tradesman’s bill till you have cast | 
it up. 

Paint the steps of your door and stair case, a, 
stone color ; it will save scouring and soap. 

Much may be done in a short time: your barber 
bestows 150 strokes daily on your beard. 

Pay all your bills at Christmas. 

Be not a collector of books without determining 
to read them. : 

If you mean to buy Phouse, which you intend 
to alter and improve, be sure to double the Trades- 
man’s estifpate. ~« 

When you take a journey in the winter put on 
two shirts; you will find them much warmer than 
an additional waist-coat. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Patents —Among the patents lately granted in| 
Loadon for inventions, we perceive one for “an 
improved escapement for watches.” Such an in- | 
vention strikes us as useless, for watches go with 
marvellous facility under the present system. We 
had not been five mmnutes in Drury Lane pit, one 
evening, when on looking to sce if our watch was 


going we found it gone—.Vouh. 


[A Philadelphia paper says—Mr Noah should 
have carried a stop watch. | 





Some of the Princes of Germany have a king- 
dom af the great extent of three miles square. It 
is related of one of them that his army consists of 
a general, two corporals, three privates, and a 
drummer. The general is the Prince’s butler and 
steward ; the privates aiter receiving visitors at 
the palace gates in front, as cvards, run round and 
meet them in the hall, as footmen. 





Sunday Countenances.—Many serious people 
wear a peculiar expression on Sundays: They 
look thoughtful as they should, and sad, or gloomy 
as they should not. Nothing connected with re- 
ligion ought to be constrained, austere or forbid- 
ding. Banish frivolity on the first day, be serious 
and devout, but affect no solemnity of counte- 
nance. If affectation be unavoidable, then affect 
serenity of heart, benignity of countenance, and 
devotion of mind. 





It is remarkable that the Society for propagating 
the Gospel in foreign Parts, established in London 
1643, was suggested by Gov. Winslow, of Plymouth 
Colony, who was also long an active member of it. 
And that when the Royal Society was formed in 
England in 1661, or 62, Gov. Winthrop, of New- 
London, was an original and leading member of 
that learned association. 





A well-known bankrupt and gambling Peer, 
asked a celebrated wit, the other day; to lend him 
£50.—“ Willingly !” replied he, being one of the 
best natured persqns in the world. “Give me pen, 
ink, and paper, then ?” replied his lordship, “ and 
let me give youa note of hand.” “ No, I thank 
you,” rejoined the wag, “losing the money is en- 
ough, without losing the paper to.” 

This appears to be a new edition of an old story 
of Dr Franklin. 








We learn that on Saturday morning last, the 
Clover Mill of Mr Andreas in Hanover township, 
Luzerne Co. together with a large quantity of 
Clover seed, was entirely consumed by fire—We 
understand the loss is estimated at about $2000. 

{Wyoming Herald.] 





The Larch Treee.—A late English paper an- 
nounces the arrival at Leith, of the brig Betsey 
from Dronthiem, with a cargo of boards. This 
vessel is said to be the identical] ene, then a yacht, 
that brought over king William to England 137 
years ago. The timber of this vessel is the Greek 
LARCH, or what is called in Maine where it was 
planted more than two centuries since, and where 
some fine forests of it are now growing, Hackma- 
tack. It is the most durable timber ever made use 
of in the construction of vessels. 


——-—_ ye 





He who receives a good turn should never for- 
get it—he who does one should never remember 





Idleness travels very leisurely, and Poverty soon 
overtakes her. | 


it. 





March 2, 1827. 


Linnean Botanic Garden and Nursery. 

The subscribers give notice 
that they have heen appointed 
sole agents for this vicinity, for 
the Linnean Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, at Flushing, Long 
Island. This Nursery is wel! 
known, and contains the most 
extensive collection of Fruits, 
Ornamental ‘Trees, and Plants 
~ in America. The Fruits have 
been selected by actual inves- 
woes tization of their merits, and 
hich are engrafted from. bearing trees. 

In the selection, which has been the particular pur- 
suit of Me PRINCE and his tather for more than half a 
century, he has spared neither pains nor expense, and 
such as did not possess particular merit have been re- 
jected and their accuracy has been tested by the best 
authors of the age. 

In the present catalogue he offers above 500 new va- 
rieties of Fruits not to be found in any cther collection, 
in America, and which include the most celebrated 
kinds that have within a few years past been brought 
into notice and recommended by those distinguished 
Horticulturalists, Van Mons & Duquesene, and by Mr 
Knight, President of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don. 

In regard to the character and accuracy of the Fruits 
sent from this establishment, the proprietor refers to 
the Hon. Jonathan Hunewell,! end other gentlemen in 
Boston and its vicinity, who have patronized his estab- 
lishment for the last fifty years, and particularly to the 
fruit of the various kinds with which the Boston mar- 
ket is now supplied from the extensive collection of 
trees furnished the late Dr Oliver Sinith, Secretary ot 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, who, more 
than thirty years since, had several thousand trees an- 
nually, which were distributed among the members of 
that Association. It may perhaps be deemed worthy 
of notice that near 100 varieties of the fruits offered for 
sale, by the proprietor, are different from those culti- 
vated by other establishments under the same names, 
and the identity of every fruit sent by him, the proprie- 
tors expressly guarantees. 

Catalogues may be obtained gratis of the subscvibers, 
and orders left at the New England Farme’ office and 
Agricultural Establishment, No. 52 } Market 
street, (if from a distance, post paid) will meet prompt 
attention. JOS. R. NEWELL, 

JOHN B. RUSSELL. 


* Notice to Gentlemen Farmers. 
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FOR SALE, the very valuable farm ofthe late James 
Gilchrist, Esq. situated in Charlestown, N. H. on the 
lower meadows, so called, of the Connecticut river, 
and formerly belonged to Col. Asabel Hunt. 

This Farm consists of 385 acres of Land, of which 70 
are meadow, of the first quality, and in a state of high 
cultivation ; the remaining 315 are upland, and con- 
sist chiefly of pasture and woodJand; the whole mak- 
ing one entire piece. The House is large and commo- 
dious, well furnished with all needful and convenient 
out buildings. and in excellent repair. 

It is beautifully situated, bet ween the great river road 
and the bank of the Connectieut, on a swell of land 
rising out of the meadow. 

The barns are large and numerous, conveniently 
placed, and have been thoroughly repaired within three 
years. One large barn has been bualt within that 
time. 

The Farm is well watered, and in addition to insu- 
lar springs, has running through it a never failing 
stream, on which is situated a good saw miil. 

Besides the Mansion House, there is also on the 
premises, asmali farm house, with a barn attached to it. 

This is a very eligible situation for a gentleman 
farmer, with advantage of natural beauty, fertility and 
site, excelled by few places in New England. 

Persons wishing to purchase such a place, are inv 
ted to lock at this. —Terms and further particulars may 
be known on application to Mrs SUSAN GILCHRIST, 
on the premises, or to S. G. WILLIAMS & CO. Boston 








§y>Published eve ry Friday at “Three Dollars per an 





num, payable at the end of the year—but those whe 
pay within sixty days from the time of sabscribing %° 
eatitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 








